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‘i _ (RooDsTUFFs.) 
Bul, Pe Siotbate _ Delhi, the 26th November 1919, : 
? af m2 a an the a : aay 
: : RESOLUTION. i 


Tw the debate on the resolution moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Chan 

the , Council on the 15th September last, on the subject of high 
prices, the Hon’ble Mr. Mant mised that the report of the Indian Food- 
stuffs Commissioner would b3 published as soon as possible. The report has 
now been received and is published herewith for general information. 

2. The Government of India do not think it necessary to comment 
length on the report. It deals fully with the various factors which coanbed 
to bring about a at situation at the end of 1918, and with the measures 
taken to meet that situation, Some of these measures were very unusual. _ 
As pointed out in the Fab , the Government of India up to the date of the 
ou of the war always refused to adopt a policy of restricting the 

export of fc ns from India. The abnormal circumstances created by the 
war compelled them, in common with the Governments of almost all countries 
in the civilised world, to resort to an cp, a which in ordinary times is 
open to strong objections. Although the extraordinarily high level of prices 
still prevailing in India makes it ci Rp for them at present to remove the 
embargo on export, they are fully alive to the necessity of allowing, as soon as 
circumstances permit, the “gy i trade in rt leet to resume its normal 
course. A beginning has been made in this direction. It has already been 
found possible to withdraw either wholly or partially the notifications prohibit- 
ing the export of certain foodstuffs, such as ragi, onions, potatoes and chillies, 
The Government of India have already announced their intentions regardin 
sports of wheat, gram, jowar, bajra and various other kinds of grain an 
pulse, and they hope shortly to be able to make a statement on the subject 
of their rice policy in 1920. Z 
8. Probably no part of the Government of India’s policy during the past 
has aro more criticism than the control axed roll ihn Games 
Tau of foodgrains within India. , As the report shows, the system of railway 
priority certificates had its origin in the inability of the railways to perform 
their normal function of distribution, When the system was first introduced, 
a large measure of cortrol was deliberately placed in the hands of Local 
Governments with a view to decentralisation, but it was soon found necessary 
to exercise central control over inter-provincial movements in order to econo- 
wise the aggregate food-supplies of the country. The choice lay between two 
alternative policies. One course would have been to allow no restrictions on 
the movement between one province and another of foodgrains for which. 
certificates had been eye, Directors of Civil Supplies. This course was 
considered at the end of 1918 and was rejected. At that time it was feared 
i i oontager ab ae in sets cae bd kon * the middle of. ae ae ay 
n was, the aw sin us provinces wou! rapi 
exh y ieornidrte demande fom fei areas. It was decided, there- 
fore, that the wiser plan was to conserve the supplies of wheat, gram and rice 
India by regulating export from surplus provinces, and the primary object 
appointing the Indian Foodstuffs Sy napisy ae pele ach 
fe demands from the different provinces an e an equitable distribu- 
sh supplies as were A at pe be available. The Government of 
astrained on more than one occasion to override the wishes of 
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pare | m which was the basis of the nee. ; itly adopted 

S. * ¢ Coviescent of India for internal food control in India, | When this ‘systen 

"wag introduced there was no lack of food in India. The difficulty was to 

m distribute it. In April 1918 the prfoe of ride was lower than it had been _ 

~ for some years in Bengal and r and Orissa, but in Bombay which © 

ordinarily Sonends toa extent on foodstuffs imported by rail from other. 
provinces, the shortage of food had’ already become so acute that the Local 
Government had found it necessary to appoint a Controller of Prices and to 
propose that such supplies as this officer considered essential should be consigned 
to him and given preference on therailways. Hitherto general traffic had 
got through, though in reduced quantities and after much delay, But prefer- 

: ential traffic was increasing, and the Government were faced with the possibili 
that general traffic, much of which was as essential as any classed as prefer- 
ential, might be shut out altogether. It was decided, therefore, that action 
must be taken not only to economise transport in respect of traffic al 
classed as preferential but also to ensure that essential traffic to which no 
preference had hitherto been given should be moved. A Central Priority 

- Committee was accordingly formed on which all Departments interested were 

represented, and the railway priority certificate system was introduced, Goods 

= 2 traffic was divided for the purpose of priority into (1) urgent, (2) preferential 

ae and (3) ordinary, the first two classes again being subdivided into military 

and civil. Preferential traffic in classes (1) and (2) could be moved only on 
r priority certificates issued by specially authorised officers. Ordinary traffic 
required no certificate but could be moved re the absence of prefer-.” 

. ential traffic. Various officers of the Army Department and the Indian 

Munitions Board were empowered to issue military certificates, and in order 

that the requirements of civil traffic might receive due consideration, Local 
_ Salar were asked to appoint in each province a special officer to be 
own as the Director of Civil Supplies. The duties of this officer were defined 
as below :—* to consider the stocks of foodstuffs and other necessaries of life 
in his province, to receive and examine applications from merchants and 
others for the movement of traffic in his province, to scrutinize reports and 
demands sent to him by District officers of his province, to consult freely with 
the local representatives of the railways in his province as to the ibility of 
movin A sire traffic, to issue certificates, to examine and refer to the 
Central Priority Committee, through the Controller of Traffic, proposals’ for 
P _ the moyement of i nt traffic between provinces, to communicate with 
other Provincial Di of Civil Supplies as to nearest points from which 
supplies for his own province could be cbtained and to co-operate with them 

in preventing non-essential moyements and in particular cross movements,” 

Coste T _. | 8, This action was taken in April 1918. At the end of thet month a 

ay ~ Conference was held at Delhi by His Excellency the Viceroy to concert measurés 

for the development and organisation of the resources of India for the purposes 

: » of the war. One of the resolutions adopted by this Conference drew attention 
ake to the hardships of the public and the dislocation of trade caused ‘by the’ 
_ >... congestion on the railways, and besides suggesting that measures should be 
a ‘ taken to encourage the building in India of sailing ships and river craft, 
_) recommended that provincial committees should rer le “ for the purpose 
eh. ae me heme Government departments and of encouraging the people to 
confine their private requirements as nearly as possible to Igcal products 
in order to save unnecessary demands for railway transport, and for the 
further purpose of advising Directors of Civil Supplies as to the special 
necessities of particular districts and as to the commodities for which they 
think that priority should be given onthe railways.” By another resolu- 
tion it was recommended that similar committees should be set up to advise 

» in regard to the possibilities of developing the production of particular Be . 

stuffs and to collate and propagate information likely to be of value 
agriculturist on the subject of manures, implements, ete., required fo 
development; also to recommend to Government what steps might b 
to facilitate the cultivation of waste lands. -As the result of these re 
a Communications Board. was substituted for the Central Prior 


Communi Central Priority Committee 
* mentioned in the previous , and a Central Tr: an ds 
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nde Hill, K.0.8.1,°0.1.8., Member of Council in charge of the Revenue © °° ~ 

and Agriculture Department of the Government of India, and was divided rage 

into two sub-commi one dealing with animal and mechanical transport a 

and the other with foodstuffs. The functions of the Board in the latter 

; ba ae were to collate information and advise Government as to measures 
calculated to develop the production of foodstuffs, to encourage local consum 
tion of local produets and generally to inculeate economy of resources fh 
allied directions, It was ip aa of course, that the real work in eonnection 
with these subjects must be done in the provinces, but it was thought that 
the institution of a co-ordinating board at the headquarters of the Government 
of India would be a means of supplementing provincial activities ’ 
and of Bop on from one province to another information of value for the 
promotion of the objects in view as well as for the purpose of offering advieo 
and suggestions, 

4, It may here be mentioned that the Government of India had already Measures taken 
in the previous year consulted the Local Governments of the principal export- berry as 
ing provinces as to the measures which might suitably be adopted to stimulate grains in ae 
the uction of foodgrains, particularly wheat, in India. In some provinces, 
notably the Central Provinces, cotton competes with wheat, and the area under %,, 
the latter crop fluctuates greatly from year to year and is dependent primarily ee 
on the character of the early monsoon and the prospects of the cotton market 
and partly on the late monsoon and the price which the crop is likely to fétch. 

' In areas where cotton does not compete, however, it was generally agreed that 
the wheat crop responds readily to an active demand, and that the cultivators 
are usually alive to the state of the market. The Royal Commission on Wheat 
“Supplies had already undertaken to buy the entire surplus of foodgrains  ~- 
(other than rice) grown in India and available for export, and though this undey- 
taking had not been made known to the public for fear of a rise in prices, the 
Local’ Governments concerned had been asked to publish abroad the fact that 
a large demand for wheat and other foodgrains was expected. The policy 
approved by the Government of India also contemplated the stimulation of the 
production of syne Rae not only by liberal grants of takavi loans for the 
purchase of seed and bullocks, but also by the grant of tem leases of 
Government waste lands on attractive terms for the growth of food crops. 
Other measures suitable to the particular conditions of particular provinces had . 
also been approved. These measures comprised the supply of good seed when- sean 
ever required, the grant of special irrigation facilities and the grant of rewards 
to village officersand zamindars who succeeded in increasing the area under 
wheat in their villages.. Arrangements had also been madé with the Agents 
of the Bengal Nagpur and Great Indian Peninsula Railways for the carriage ¥* ; 
of wheat for seed purposes to selected stations in the Central Provinces at» “ 
specially reduced rates. The correspondence on the aes was now circu- 
lated to all Local Governments and Administrations and to all Darbars in India, 
and their attention was drawn to the importance of stimulating the ( yroduction 
of foodgrains in order that each locality in Indix might as faras f be self- 
supporting in the matter of food supplies and that cross traffic in the railways 
might be reduced. Numerous proposals with the same end in view were con- 
sit by the Foodstuffs Committee of the Central Board. It was 
to Agents of the different railways in India that unoccupied railway land 
should tilisation of 
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léased out for temporary cultivation. Notes on the u 


farm yard manure as fuel and on the encouragement of the use of bone meal =" 
ca feinds, sus a foetShaae, which had been © by the Agricultural : we: 
Adviser to the Government of India, were circnlated to Local Governments diel 

~ and. Admini ns for communication to provincial Advisory Committees = %) 9 
where these had. formed. A proposal that Local Governments should be ea if 

toi out maidans, pleasure grounds and =~ aps 


- asked to consider the question o 
‘open spaces in and around cities for the cultivation of food crops was con- 

i Fi gen jected. The possibility of allowing zamindars to irrigate over 

abo percent cof areas commended by irrigation free of 
‘that only food crops were cultivated and that water was 

as investigated. It was found that eo the Lower pee ape 5 
posal, if adopted, would result in a loss amounting to some | 5 
verage re i ve } ‘and it was decided that 

average revenue of the previous five years, # ane 
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necessary to mention, were also explored, ; g ae : : 
5. But it soon became evident that the\ activities of the Central Transp: 

and Foodstuffs Board would ae concentrated rather on the e 


ble distribution of available supplies than on the production of inere 
aoe ties, ‘The Foodstuffs Sub-Committee held ite first meeting on the 
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date, and it is significant that at its 
necessary to discuss the question of restrictions on the export of foodgrains 


in their territories and by threatened depletion of stocks to resort to the 
expedient of prohibiting the export of foodgrains, and almost the first action 
taken by the Board was to circularise Local Governments on the dangers of 
this policy and to call for information as to stocks in the different provinces. 
Unfortunately the progress of the monsoon did not belie its bad start. The 
Arabian Sea monsoon gave widespread and unusually heavy rain over nearly 
the whole of the Peninsula in May, butin the beginning of June its activity 
declined rapidly, and except for short intervals of comparative improvement, 
it remained very weak up to to the end of July. The Bay ‘current arrived 
in Bengal two weeks earlier than usual ; it was decidedly strong in June, but 
appreciably weaker than usual in July. In July, indeed, the failure of the 
rains was unprecedented. Assam had 63. per cent. more rain than usual, in 
Bengal the total precipitation was nearly normal, and in Burma the rainfall 
was ouly 22 per cent, in defect. But no other division of India had more than 
half of its usual supply, and most provinces had considerably less. The extent 
of the failure of the rains in June and July 1918 is exhibited in the following 


table :— : 
Rainfall in June and July 1918. 
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6. The situation was carefully watched b 
Peri carey cleats had nevada niacin | 
purchases of wheat for the Royal Commission on Wheat Suppl: 
the 18th duly the Government oE inte sgpored to. the a ke 
neon Tl Pegi the Arabian Sea monsoon. was giving cause for an 
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from one part of India to another, One Local Government and certain — 
Native States had already been induced by the high level of prices prevailing — 
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The Hoyal: Commission agreed to this proposal, but urged that when’the  — 
position was reviewed at the end of August, the vital importance of economis- si 
ing tonnage by the Mediterranean countries from India should WS ae 
_not be lost sight of. ‘the Government of India’s next step was to summon a 
Conference of Directors of Civil ry vipa to consider the new position with 
sonnes to the general food lies of country caused by the threatened — 
failure of the rains, The renee met at Nagpur on the 18th August. It. 
NS ed over by the Hon'ble Sir Olaude Hill and was attended not only 
by the Director of Civil Supplies in the different provinces, but also by a 
member of the Railway Board, the Controller of Traffic, and the Agents of 
the Great Indian Peninsula and Bengal-Nagpur Railways. Much useful work ? 
was done in the direction of introducing order and method into the system 
of railway priority certificates, and of defining the powers of Directors of 
Civil Supplies in relation to one another and the Railway Companies. In 
particular a decision was arrived at on the vexed question whether a Director 
of Qivil Supplies was at liberty to prevent exports of foodgrains from lis 
prdvince by the expedient of withholding priority certificates. It was agreed 
that this power should not be vested in, Directors, and that if such action were - 
considered necessary, the ordersof the Government of India should be taken. 
But the Directors of Civil Supplies had not been long enough in existence to 
be able to furnish accurate information as to the bet of their provinces 
in regard to supplies of foodstuffs, and it was decided that detailed estimates 
of stocks and requirements should be furnished to the Central Transport and - 
Foodstuffs Board not later than the 15th September. 


; 7. After this Conference events moved rapidly. The prospects of the Theappointwent 
monsoon, which had shown a slight improvement at the time of the Nagpur a 
Conference, again deteriorated, and.the September rains proved a failure. By Commi 
the end of that month it became certain not only that the sharif crops would 
be a failure over a great part of India, but also that the radi sowings would 
seriously be restricted. Prices not cnly of wheat but of other foodgrains 
began to’rise rapidly, and food riots ocourred in the Madras Presidency and 
were threatened elsewhere. It was now obvious that in addition to the diffi- 
culty of distribution, there was the fear of an actual shortage of supplies. 

The estimates of stocks and requirements furnished to the Central Transport’ 
and Foodstuffs Board in accordance with the Resolution passed at the Nagpur 
Conference disclosed a net deficit, and the Board reported to the Government 
of India that the outlook was grave. Accordingly, in spite of the fact that 
the war was still in progress, it was decided in the beginning of October, in 
consultation with the Secretary of State, to stop immediately purchases of 
wheat and “feeds” for export overseas to destinations other than Mesopotamia, 
though in view of the serious embarrassment caused by the failure of Indian 
supplies, no objection was raised to the shipment of quantities rm fi 7+ 
chased by the Royal Commission. The Government of India also decided at 
the inning of October that ettective measures must be taken to ensure the 
equitable distribution of supplies in India. For this purpose they resolved to 
set up, in lieu of the Central ‘Transport and Foodstuffs Board which was purely 
al shelby body, a single executive authority working under themselves and 

to be wen the Indian Foodstuffs Commissioner. Mr. M. M. 8. Gubbay,. 
O8.L, O.LB., 10.8. was selected for the new appointment and assumed 
charge on November Ist. ’ 


‘ Il.—The Foodstuffs Problem. 


8. I have traced briefly the sequence of the events which led to the ap- Fee den CH 
pointment of an Indian Foodstuffs Commissioner, and I now ir to OER i | 
examine the situation in India in respect of the _ ly of foodstuitis (a) as it 
existed at the time of Mr. Gubbay’s appointment an (0) as it developed with 
Lotsa becute indian ‘Fontstafs, Commisonsr, but 1 ie 

wn when Mr, G ‘became Indian Fo Con ( ; i 
hie — ‘Civil appl cr pit ese: acd pure Mi 
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jation of the difficulties which confronted the Gover Aen of n and 
Tora! Governments and of deciding what was the most hope nl. solution of ose 
difficuities. ‘The reports of the Directors were not ing. ‘They indicat- — 
ed that surplus stocks of rice were ayailable in -and 1 ‘and that 
supplies of wheat and gram were obtainable from the United Provinees and 
the Punjab, but when the balance was struck, it was found that the estimated 
requirements of deficit, areas during the three months ending January 1919, 
exceeded the supplies of wheat, gram, rice and other f reported to be 
available for na from more fortunate cee by 229,460 tons. There 





some reason to believe that the prospect, though it was sufficiently sh 


not guite so black as it had been painted, and it may here be remarked that 


all efforts to obtain accurate estimates of stocks of foo in this country — 
during the past year haye failed. A more serious attempt was made in 
December, he co-operation of district officers was secured, and a formal 
census of stocks of foodgrains was held throughout the country. No pains 
were spared to make the returns as accurate as possible, but when they were 
received, they were recognised by common consent to be of very little value. 

hi Conference were useful as indicating the areas 
from which supplies of foodgrains could be drawn and as containing an 
appreciation by those best qualified to judge of the position in India as it was 
when Mr. Gubbay was appointed, but I propose to examine that position in the 
light of more general considerations. 


9. Fortunately, the main harvests of the two previous years had been 
articularly good. The rice and wheat crops of 1916-17 and 1917-18, these 
lise by far the two most important food crops in India, were almost the 
biggest crops on record. ‘The same remark is substantially true of the gram and 
barley crops of those two years, while the maize crops were above the average. 
The bajra crop of 1916-17 was exceptionally good and the jowar crop normal, 
but both these crops failed over large areas in 1917-18 and the yields were 
poor. But taking the harvests of 1916-17 and 1917-18 as a whole, it may be 
said with confidence that India’s period of stress in 1918-19 succeeded two 
exceptionally good years. It is commonly believed, however, that during the 
war India had been denuded of grain and pulse in order to feed the United 
Kingdom and her Allies as well.as the Expeditionary forces operating in 
Bastern theatres of the war. The exports of wheat, gram; maize, barley and the 
like in 1917-18, which were mostly on the account of the Royal Commission on 
wheat supplies, were heavy, and particular areas may have suffered in this way, 
but export statistics over a long series of years do not support the theory of 
denudation as applied to India as a whole, ‘The relevant statistics are given in 
Appendix I to this report, and in Appendix II I have compared the total yield 
of various important foodgrains and pulses, as recorded in the publication of 
the Department of Statistics entitled Estimates of the area and yield of the 
principal crops in India 1917-18 with the quantities of these foodgrains and 
pulses exported, It will be seen. that the results of this comparison do not 
support the view that stocks were particularly low in India at the end of 1918 . 
owing to heavy exports. It is quite probable that owing to the bad harvests of 
1917-18 stocks of bajra and jowar were short, but unless indeed increasing 
prosperity due to the war had resulted in a general rise in the standard of living 
and an increase in consumption, such evidence as is available points to the 
conclusion that stocks of foodstuffs in India must have been com 


“large at the end of 1918. Had not this been the case, indeed, it is difficult 1) 
_ see how India could have come through 1919 as well as she di . Mees i. 


_ 10. Unfortunately, for the reasons already explained, it is impossible 
give any quantitative estimate of these Cae fed oa somnedtea re Md 
penne ion and consumption in India be usefully und 
ifficulty of fixing a stundard of consumption, which could 
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even the statistics of the area under cultivation are unreliable, while the 
een at the out-turn of crops are always rather doubtful quantities. Inmy 
opinion, ali that can usefully be said on the subject of the margin of production 
over consumption in India is what follows. Of the total amount of food pro- 
duced in the country, part goes into current consumption and part is held in 
stock for purposes of seed and as a reserve. These two parts between them 
constitute internal requirements, and the surplus that remains is exported, 
Tn times of searcity the country falls back on its reserve stocks and on the. 
safety margin afforded by the surplus ordinarily exported. There is nod means 
of ascertaining accurate Fi amount of reserve stock held in the country, 
but the safety margin afforded by the surplus ordinarily exported is not large. 
The figures are given below. In working them out Burma has been excluded. 
That is to suy, exports to and imports from Burma have been added to exports 
from and imports into India proper. ' 


Net exports of grain and pulse from India. 


Year. * Quantity (060's of tons.) 
OES (RS © SEO eS ae er Geer ase IY 
TSS el Rea euler Uneemrce |. Uioe\ andy Sane Meat Sco 3 
Enea lh NOR EEMDS Mita) 2 PANS SS Mima RnSae lige iee bye, os 
SES py EAP Geant er SO es sce) Ot ah Salar ie Mae) 
BIS SS UE Ee Ie Pe Ae ee 
PORE Te Nee SM Le aibee Daal, Fly Anke ee en SR 
DR te dE Site a ea ee age ee are 
4 WGA Rises OA Ac Nope ge a.) aT ing 2 ees ale 
a) Deh peepee Ol dn Gres tie ret ORE aa bia 
PISO Ra MobebAht yy omg ry! a? yes ae, heey me dw te ae OE 


It will be noted that the above table does not support the theory that India 
was drained of foodstuffs during the war, but the main interest of the 
lies in the fact that in the ten years ending 1918 the net export of grains and 
pulse from India proper averaged less than 14 million tons per annum. The 
amount is small, compared with the total production in the country, and 
moreover the level of sages in India does not ordinarily allow deficiencies in 
local production to be made up by imports from outside countries other than 
Burma. 

11. We may now consider the extent of the calamity which overtook the crop 
India owing to the failure of the crops in 1918-19. This crop failure, if less 1918-19. 
intense than had been experienced previously in particular areas, was unprece- 
dented in the extent of country affected. I have already referred to the 
unsatisfactory character of the south-west monsoon, and it may be noted that 
taking the average precipitation over the whole of the plains of India, the 
rainfall in the monsoon period was 6°5 inches or 19 per cent. in defect. The + 
records of the Meteorological Department contain only, two instances of similar 
failures of the monsoon. Qne was in the disastrous year 1899, when the 
deficiency was 6°5 inches ; the other was in the even more disastrous year 1877, 
when the deficiency was 7:9 inches, The Bay current was stronger than that 
from the. Arabian Sea, but it died away early in September, and there was no 

art of India which did not sri ee Saar or less extent, In Burma the 
1 estimate of the paddy crop showed a defect of ote cent, compared with 
the out-turn of the previous year. Both in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa excessive 
rainfall in June, deficient rain in July, and the entire cessation of the rains in the 
middle of September seriously affected the out-turn of the Bhadai or autumn 


and | sjudiced the pros of the important winter rice crops. 
Eh ighiwe ori was scicuuel at culy 7 we cent. of the normal . 
in Bengal and at only 60 per cent. in Bihar and Orissa, Even in Assam both 

the autumn and winter rice crops were seceptionly om floods being the 
cause of the damage in the one case and ay the other, The failure 

of the Arabian Sea monsoon was more complete than that of the mea Mbor 
‘other provinces fared even worse. ‘The season in the Uxited te $ 
+ The worst on reeged. ‘The ‘unirrigated” arif crops failed of 











large areas, and radi sowings. were much restricted. In the Pu rif 
- sowings were 27 per cent, below ee ee ee ailure was — 
41, double the normal figure. Rabi sowings were late and were much restrictod. — 
_ In the Central Provinces, where, _apart from deficient all, influenza was 
particularly severe, all field work being brought to an-entire Fei en 
labour was required for the sowing of the radi crops, the yield of the kharif 
and rabi crops taken together was little more half the normal. In al 
these three provinces, however, timely rain in January resulted in a better radi 
than at one time had been ethane and heavy rain in November assisted to 
relieve the situation in Madras. But the rain came too late to save the kharif 
crops in Madras, and throughout the Peninsula the crops were bad. The 
" Bombay Presidency fared particularly badly, The ha were — every- 





where and in some areas failed altogether, and a widespread fod 
aggravated an already serious situation. 
Deficiency of 12. Normally in India crop failures are only partial, and shortages in 
een some parts of the coniicy are wade up for by bountiful harvests in other parts. 
But in 1918-19 there was no province which did not suffer from a failure 
‘of the monsoon which was either partial or complete, and the terrible 
influenza epidemic of the autumn months of 1918 was another calamity which 
tended still further to restrict production. The effect of these factors is 
exhibited statistically in the appended table in which I have compared the 
estimated yield of the principal crops in’ 1918-19 with the corresponding 
figures for 1917-18 and with the average yield of the five years ending 1916-17. 


Out-turn of some of the principal crops in 000's of tons, 
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1918-14 to Wt 
Crop. 1916-17 1917-18, 1818-19, Between Between 

(average.) column 4 and) column 4 and 
column 2, column 8, 
1 aT yee ett 4 6. 
Mies ST PS cope Bate 29,672 —12,130 
Wheat . ‘ a , ; 9,383 _ 9,922 7,502 —2,420 
hates hee eae 8,059 8,328 —647 
Fe a MMR 5,090 4,000(1) - 541 
Te lanes ag , S282 2,000(1) 619 
5 ape a Rema apt sere, ib ee as 2,263 2/817 —547 
Grom. See hs ‘ ‘ ‘ 8,356 4,400 | ~2472 

67,285 | 09,208 | 19876 








é {3} Cental Dahon ae len ps Ba by me. ' 
The real nature of 13. The above table shows that in British provinces al di 
the problem. only of certain principal crops, the defclesey of prclaritan’ in 191849 
amounted to more than 14 million tons compared with the average of the 
four years ending 1916-17, and more 19 million tons com with the 
year 1917-18. Attention in the press and in the Legislative Councils has 
@ qui ” ot piees T will deal. with 
‘ Government of India and Mr, Gubbay it i808 is the uesti ts phos conn cs ; 
of secondary importance. The problem before dies obvi veteran ‘ 
_ conserve, stimpleungnt and distribute to the best advantage supplies of phe ee 
which were feared to be inadequate for the needs of the country, | 
‘IL—The policy adopted ss 
_ 14, The measures adopted may conveniently be. ‘s as 
. three heads. ‘The conservation of teaourvce govern the nvesene rae tee 
, Sxport policy and under -this head I will deal not only with the ring fence 
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when applying for Port C 

‘This action was taken solely for the purpose of ensuring that adequate 
nage should be avaiiable for the conveyance of rice front Kase to Tadia, 

( same reason, the Government of India resisted pressure from home 

hat the policy in India with regard to shipping contro} should be brought into 
, ‘ decided on at home and that detailed control and ion 


d be ——- with as far and as quickly as ible, But 
when the post of yh troller was abolished ia hoe varie longer 
May 





possible to retain jor Stor as Agent to that officer, and in March 1919 he 4 
was appointed Shipping Controller with the Government of India. As already ts 
explained, one of his duties was to provide the tonnage necessary for the 
execution of the Foodstuffs. Commissioner's monthly programme, and in the 
first three months of the year histask was a very difficult one. The shipping 
available in Indian waters was very limited in comparison with the demands 
for rice for India, and the position in Bombay at the beginning of April was 
critical, Urgent representations were made to the Secretary of State as the result 
of which the Ministry of Shipping made additional tonnage available for the 
rice traffic and also expedited the return of requisitioned ships to the British — 
India and Asiatie Steam Navigation Companies. Thus in spite of the fact that 
successive reductions in the freight charges on rice gradually drove foreign ships 
(on which we relied greatly in the early part of the year) away from Indian 
waters, the tonnage position steadily improved. Indeed as the year advanced, 
the problem of supplying India with rice completely changed. In the early 
months of the year the difficulty was one of dieing Tn the later months, as 
the exportable surplus in Burma gradually approached exhaustion, it was one 
of rice. Since May, indeed, a periodical anxiety has heen the bunching of 
steamers and consequent congestion at the ports However carefully the 
shipping programme was arranged and however meticulously steamers were 
spaced out, unforeseen accidents and delays would occur, and a bunch of rice 
steamers would arrive simultaneously at a port. Congestion in the docks would 
follow, and congestion in one port invariably led a month later to congestion 
im another. The most anxious time was at the end of May when I had 900,000 
bags of rice in the Port Trust sheds at Bombay with another 50,000 tons afloat 
en route to the port. But by heroic efforts on the part of the Director of Civil 
Supplies, the Port Trust authorities, the railways and the merchants, the sheds 
were cleared in a remarkably short space of time, and the crisis passed away. 
The steamer companies also were sympathetic and forebore to press their claims 
for demurrage. y should here like to express my obligations to Major Story. 
His achievements in the matter of supplying shipping wil! be exhibited 
statistically below and will speak for themselves. But one of my chief 
difficulties was the bewildering rapidity with which the foodstuffs position was 
apt to change, and I was constantly calling upon Major Story to alter his 
programme and provide at short notice large quantities of tonnage for particular 
rts. He never failed me. Another pleasing feature of the shipping control 
it I may be permitted to travel rather out of my ~~ was the complete 
absence of friction with the two great Indian Shipping Companies, the British 
India and the Asiatic Steam Nayigation Companies. I had frequently to 
consuit and negotiate with these two Sompern, and J should like to testify to 
the assistance and courtesy which invariably I received from them. 
25. The following table shows the rates of freight on rice from Rangoon Rates of freight. 
which were in force at the end of 1918 :— 
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A freight rate of 55 per ton represented an addition of 52 per ofnt to 
the Sepa price of big mills spe tale as fixed by ‘Mr. Gubbay, and as soon 
as he returned from Burma in the beginning of December, he was directed by — 
the Government of India to consider whether some reduction of freight could 
not be secured, Under the system of control then in vogue, rates of freight — 
were fixed by Major Story in consultation with the Shipping Controller at 
home, but the danger was that if freights were materially reduced, foreign ships 
would desert Indian waters for more remunerative markets, and much of our 
essential tonuage would be lost. After discussion with Mr. Gubbay, however, 
Major Story agreed with effect from January 15th to reduce the rates of freight 
on rice from Rangoon to 840 per ton for Bombay, #35 per ton for 
Tuticorin and West Coast ports, #80 per ton for Madras, Negapatam and 
Cuddalore, R20 per ton for Calcutta and R42 per ton for Karachi, At the 
end of the month a further reduction was secured ‘The position had been 
entirely changed by the announcement of the me pavicee termination of the 
Liner Rogaisition cheme, and questions of freight instead of heing decided by 
the Shipping Controller were henceforward a matter for negotiation with the 
two companies chiefly concerned, namely the British India and the Asiatic 
Steam Navigation Companies. Negotiations were at once opened by Mr. 
Gubbay and Hajor Story, and on the 80th January the former was able to 
announce.that the rates of freight for foodstuffs from Rangoon and Akyab were 
reduced as below :— 
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To— ] 
- Bombay - ; ’ ; 30 
Malabar ports ° ¢ 4 - 82 } Less a rebate of 10 per cent. on 
Madras aud Wast Coast ports . . 8] the usaal terms, : 
Karachi ‘ . ° : 3a 
Caleutta . : ‘ ‘ ~ 20) 


Slightly higher rates were fixed for Bassein'and Moulmein and the revised 
rates were guaranteed for three months. On the expiry of this period in April, 
Tagain interviewed the two companies as to the possibility of securing a 
further reduction of the rates, and as the result of these negotiations, the rates 
were finally fixed with effect from the Ist June at R24 for Bombay, R26 
for ‘luticorin and Malabar ports, 22-8 for Madras, Negapatam and 
Cuddalore and Rs. 16 for Calcutta. These rates, of course, are still high com- 
pared with those prevailing before the war, and they have been criticized on that. 
ground. But they are much lower than those obtaining for other kinds of 
cargo—for instance B7- per ton have freely been paid on timber from 
Raugoon to Madras—and it is, perhaps, a sufficient answer to criticism that the 
announcement of the new rates was followed by the disappearance of the Dutch 
tonnage waicl Major Story had hitherto been able to use for the transport of 
rice. ‘These steamers henceforth avoided Indian waters lest they should be 
impressed into the service of the foodstuffs programine, 

26. The following statement shows the amount of Burma ri i 
India between the Ist January and 31st October 1919 :— ni shipped e 
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_ In? the ten ai ending 1917-18 India’s im of Burma rice never 
exceeded 1,139,978 tons in any one year, and it will be seen that in the first 
10 months of this year shipments of rice from Burma to India exceeded this 
figure by nearly 600,000 tons. Except a few thousand tons shipped in 
January, the whole of this quantity was rice supplied under the control 
scheme, and the saving to India must have been enormous, I do not pro 
to enter at any length into the p ce at which the rice was sold in India. The 
price varied, of course, not only Beganding fo the quality but according to the 
ex-hopper controlled prices in Burma, t 
by Mr. Stevens in May with my sanction), the rate of freight, and the profit 
allowed to the importer. It is sufficient to say that in Bombay in July the 
whole-sale controlled prices of the different qualities of Burma rice varied from 
R6-4-0 per bag of 168 lbs. for the lowest quality of brokens to R13-15-6 

r bag for long grain special, the most expensive quality of bviled rice. 

he controlled price for small mill specials was R12-0-3 per bag of 168 lbs: 
or 88 per ewt., and itis interesting to note that according to information 
collected by Mr, Bower, this same quality of rice was selling about the same 
time at R14 per cwt. in Java and Saigon, at R15 in Siam and at R18 
in Japan, In most cases, moreover, the prices quoted by Mr. Bower were 
controlled prices. It has been ascertained from the Government of Ceylon 
that they had to pay in Bangkok, Hong Kong and Singapore prices for rice 
varying from R27 to R57 per bag f.o.b. The f. 0, b. prices of the corre- 
sponding qualities of Burma rice in Rangoon at the same time varied from 
R8-9-3 to R10-2-4 per me Mr. Gubbay’s controlled ez-hopper price of R835 
per 100 baskets of 7,500 lbs. of big mills specials is equivalent to K300 a ton, 
and any revised price of R#85 per 100 baskets represents R115 per ton. It is 
generally agreed that if it had not been for the coutrol the price of big mills 
specials would have risen to #500 (equivalent to #150 per ton) or even 
higher, But even if we make the very couservative assumption that had it 
not been for the control, the average wholesale price of Burma rice in India 
would have been 880 per ton higher, it means that the saving in India by the 
operation of the price control on the 1,700,000 tons imported amounted to 
more than 6 crores of rupees. 


f. 0. b. charges (which were revised - 
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27. An equivalent loss was, of course, caused to Burma, and in Burma the Bormen criticism 


whole scheme of control was sbi, assailed. It was asserted that the 
Government of India were feedi ndia at the expense of the Burman 
cultivator, and it was pointed out that instead of attempting to contro! the 
price of wheat in Canada and Australia, the British Government were paying 
£50 million sterling a year to keep the price of the quartern loaf at home at 
9d. I do not think that I need reply at any great length to these criticisms. 
It is, of course, true that the prosperity of the cultivator in Burma is bound up 
with the prosperity of the export trade in rice, Indian cultivators had 
prospered greatly during the war owing to the high prices obtained for their 
cotton, their wheat, and their oil seeds. ‘The Burman cultivator, on the other 
hand, had passed through a series of lean years and naturally looked to 
recouping his losses, Extremely high prices ruled for the rice exported from 
Siam and Saigon in 1919, and it must have been extremely galling to the 
Burman to find himself prevented from reaping similar profits. Quite 
naturally this point of view was strongly pressed in the press and on the 
latform in Burma, but I do not think that anyone in Burma ever expected 
hat the Government of India or the Local Government would take this line 
of argument seriously. l'educed to its essentials, it amounted merely to a 
plea that the Government of India should stand aside and leave the rice trade 
of Burma to take advantage, for the purpose of pomapren | of the necessities 
of India and of the world shortage of food which was the direct consequence of 
the war. Mr Gubbay had shown how the rice trade of Burma could be 
brought under control, and having regard to the needs of India, of which 
Burma is a part, it would have been a clear dereliction of duty on the part of 
the Government of India if they had owitted to use the weapon which 
Mr. Gubbay had forged. At the same time, both Mr. Gubbay and I realised 
the necessity of fairly with the cultivator, the stock-holder, and the 
miller ine a, and we not done so, the control scheme would at once 
have broken down. In making it effective, wefhad to rely very largely on the 
ae eects fh 
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-operation of the Government. of Burma, and at every st ow Sees 
‘satisfy the Local Government that the ange of woe 8 gE nly 
safeguarded. With this be ae of the e aot Peper ag po Tt me 

jent to mention t e averal onl 
“angel exceeded in the last 17 years, and I do not think that we can 
reasonably be accused of illiberality. The people of Burma, no doubt, will still 
continue to nurse their grievance, but at any rate they have the consolati 
of knowing not only that Burma rice has been the salvation of the situation 
- India, but also that had it not been for the control, their experience would 
have been the same as that of the people of Siam, Until the 12th June 19:9, 
Siam was a free market for rice, and no embargo was ar on exports. 
Unprecedented prices were obtained, and exports were os heavy. They were 
so heavy in fact that the country was drained of rice. Prices were driven up 
for the consumer in Siam, and large sums of money had to be advanced by the 
Treasury “for the purpose of buying and transporting rice for the relief of the 
oeple.” I quote from a notification issued by the Siamese Board of Rice 
Pontrel on the 28th August 1919. It must also be remembered that while, on: 
the one hand, we regulated exports of rice from Burma, we also provided the 
shipping necessary to take away that rice. I append below the latest statement 
of the rice position received from the Deputy Foodstuffs Commissioner 
(Rice) : 


Rice position for the period euding 4th November 1919, in tons of white rice. 
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| 1919 crap | Lardings | ae awaiting of 1019 /Tonnage ln snnage| which no 

Port. available | in the steamors | shipment |°T°P still) DOW expected. tonnage 

for ports. | cleared up| (3-4), |*°, Sve loading. Sirs 
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Rangoon . «| 1,607,148 | 1,548,701 | 1,895,546 | 168,165 | 18,442 | 12,600 | 54,860 86,205 
Bassein é -| 2407000 | + 240,C00 231,600 8,500 sae $0 8,500 

Akyab ‘ .| 187,000 | 87,000 180,803 6,697 vin ave 6,697 
Moulmein , 08,000} — 68,000 60,008 | 2,992 as a | 2,292 

$. aS ae gd 

Total : 287.140 2,088,701 1,867,367 171,344 12,600 64,850 104,494 
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* Equivalent to 2,400,000 tons cargo rice. 
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Ack cwlodgments 83. It will be seen that we lifted practically the whole of the 1919 erop, 
and that every port in Burma’ was extremely well served with shipping. 

Mr. Gubbay avd I both owe a deep debt of gratitude to His Honour the 
eee Te weirs only for his advice which was always freely at our 
isposal, but also for his consistent rt of the control schem. ft n once 

a bacnscotied it. Mr. Stevens ale under me as De 7 Poodstatfs 








« Commissioner (Rice) only for a short time. But his unique experience bs 
rice trade in Burma was invaluable, and he was of ghent sasiitanee bald 85 
Mr Gubbay when he was working out the control scheme, and to me when 
as I was revising it. Mr. Bower succeeded Mr. Stevens in Ma 1919, His pre- 
vious training, both in the Customs Department and in the cffiee of the Shipping 
Controller, served him in-good stead, ard he was a most useful Avséi 
° venture to bring the good work done by both these officers to the 
ae ~-the Government of India, There is‘one other remark that I shou 


“make, I have made above certain critig¢isms on points of R 
» scheme of control; and I should like twadel 0 eo 


¢ it clear that every on 
* © on i: 





- Tconsulted in Burma considered that the control had worked marvellously well, 


and that whatever scheme had been in December modifications would 


. 


have been necessary in April. 
(6) Imports of Australian wheat. 


- 84, As soon as Mr, Gubbay returned from Burma in the beginning of 
December 1918, he was directed wi the Government of India to onesies ae 
possibility of ire car wheat from Australia, The wheat position in India 
was then very difficult. In spite of the announcement by the Government. of 
India in the beginning of October of the termination of purchases for the Royal 
Commission, prices of wheat in the Punjab and the United Provinces 
touched the record. The balanee of the 1918 crop had passed into the hands of 
stock-holders, the prospects of the 1919 crop, owing not only to restrieted sowings 
but also to the continued holding off of the winter rains, were not bright, and 
there was reason to believe that stocks were being hoarded up in the Punjab and 
the United Provinces in the hope of prices being forced still higher. It was 
impossible to apply to Indian wheat a system of control similar to that devised 
for Burma rice, and it was decided that there was no method either of tempting 
out the stocks of wheat held in the country or of keeping down prices other 
than that of turning the markets on to a new source of supply. Large stocks 
of wheat were known to exist in Australia, and on the 9th December preliminary 
enquiries were addressed to the Secretary of State as to the possibility of 
securing a share of these supplies for India. At first it was hoped thai the 
business of import could be left to private firms, but the. scarcity of tunnage, 
the high rates of freight, the uncertainty of the Indian market and the risk of 
serious loss all made it impossible for private enterprise to touch the business, 
and the Government of India were compelled themselves to assume the 
responsibility and to take the risk. Thanks to the good offices of the Secretary 
of State, however, sa favourable terms were secured from the Royal Com- 
mission-on Wheat Supplies and the. Australian Government. Both agreed to 
supply wheat at cost. price, and in recognition of the assistance received by 
the Home Government from India during the war in the matter of wheat 
supplies, the Treasury agreed to freight being charged for at bare cost, the 
rate being estimated at 50 shillings per ton. It was stipulated, however, that 
the wheat should not be sold at a profit in India. These terms were gratefully 
accepted by the Government of India, and arrangements were made for the 
shipment to India of 50,000 tons of wheat in each of the months of February, 
March and April. Of this quantity, 120,000 tons were sold by the Royal 
Commission at cost price, namely shillings 44-6 per quarter of 480 lbs., while 
30,000 tons were purchased from the Australian Government. at shillings 44 
per quarter f. 0. b. Australia. 
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35. The next step was to settle the method of finance and to arrange for Method of finance, 


the handling of the cargoes on their arrival in India. At that time a large 


— number of. flour mills-in India had: been taken under control by the Controller 


of Contracts, and these mills were employed entirely on producing flour and 
atta for the troops, wheat being supplied to them for the purpose, It was 


originally intended that the bulk of the imported wheat should be utilised by _ 


these controlled mills and that the balance should be sold to uncontrolled mills, 


in Bombay and Calcutta. It was a that 7p a for the wheat. and 


freight should be made at home by the tary of State, and that the Govern- 


ment of India should recoup. themselves from the sule-proceeds in India. 


ae Ve «a 
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ee made to controlled of course, involved. no payments by the mills, 
but it wasanticipated that the reduction of the payments then being made for 
purchases: of Indian wheat, would reduce military expenditure, and that this 


reduction combined with direet recoveries from uneontrolled mills would tend 


to ease the strain on Indian balances. As a matter of fact, for reasons 
which will be explained later anggiientn,contcolied rill were small, and the 
at bulk of the imported wheat was sold: to uncontrolled mills and merchants 

n and Caleutta.. The ts for finance, therefore, whereby 
the wheat and. freight were: paid for in. sterling in London while the sale- 
ds were recovered in rupees in India, were of some assistance in relieving 
ways and means problem in India since, in effect, the rupee payments 
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« vesented a retranster to India of funds locked up in London. ai 
eet pavhanse, moreover, which took place t May and Octe er 19 S 
also helped to protect, the Government of India from loss n. respect of trans: 

actions of sn unusual character which involyed very large sums of the tax: 


payers’ money. shies 
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ition that the wheat must not be sold at a profit made it — 
feceeiy ok ths ‘arma selected. to deal with the wheat on arrival should 
work merely as agents of the Government of India. The firms selected were 
Messrs. Louis Dreyfus and Company at Bombay and Karachi, and Messrs. 
Shaw, Wallace and Company at Calcutta, both these firms having offered to 
dispense with any commission and to charge merely on the basis of actual 
expenses incurred. After negotiations with these firms, pro forma charges were 
finally agreed to by the Foodstuffs Commissioner. In Bombay and Karachi 
they covered the following items :—(1) Terminal tax, (2) town duty, (at Bombay 
only), (3) weighing on arrival, (4) loading on boats, (5) unloading, (6) sewing 
on steamers and replacing gunnies, (7) weighing on delivery, (8) godown 
“rent, (9) establishment charges, and (10) fire insurance. All these charges, 
except the first three, were arranged for on a contract basis. : In Caleutta a 
similar pre forma was drawn up, though naturally. the details differed, but 
Messrs. Shaw, Wallace and Company preferred to work on the basis of expenses 
actually incurred. In addition to the above charges, allowances were made for 
loss in outturn, quality, loss in ifterest and marine insurance (3-10%). Marine 
insurance was effected by Messrs. Shaw, Wallace and Company at the contract 
rate for all wheat ships arriving at Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi. The charges 
under the above “ee amounted to As. 7°1 per maund in Bombay, As. 6°6 per 
maund at Karachi and As, 5-5 per maund in Calcutta. The basis for the sale 
price was arrived at by adding to the pro forma the f.o, b. price of the 
wheat in Australia plus the freight charges, both converted at the current rate , 
of exchange. Special officers were posted to Bombay and Caleutta for the 
urpose of effecting sales. Mr. C, W. Jacob, I.C.S., who had previously held 
e appointment of Wheat Commissioner, was appointed Deputy Foodstuffs 
- Commissioner (Wheat) and was placed in direct charge of the operations under 
the Foodstuffs Commissioner with headquarters at Calcutta. Mr, O’Byrne, 
LC.S., the Assistant Foodstuffs Commissioner (Wheat), was posted to Bombay. 
Tn June the need for a second officer having disappeared with the completion 
of sales in Calcutta, Mr. Jacob was transferred to Bombay, and Mr. O'Byrne 
reverted to his province. Both officersdid very good work, Mr. Jacob's 
exceptional knowledge of the wheat trade.due to his long connection with the 
operations of the Royal Commission being particularly useful. Sales 
at Karachi were small, and delivery orders were issued under the directions of 
the local Director of Civil Supplies. ‘ 


37. The first wheat cargoes began to arrive from Australia in the beginning 
of March. In the meantime, the first forecast of the 1919 wheat crop had been 
received by the Government of India. It showed a decrease in the area 
cultivated with the crop of 88 per cent., compared with the previous year, and 
on the 11th February the Government of India had asked the Seeretary of 
State whether supplies of Australian wheat to India could be raised to a total 
of 500,000 tons delivered at the rate of 100,000 tonsa month. In view of 
tonnage difficulties and the demands of European countries, the Royal 
Commission were unable to accede to this request, bat after some negotiations 
they, agreed rather reluctantly to supply at a slightly higher price 75,000 tons. | 
in excess of the programme previously sanctioned... % the. middle of April, — 
however, the Royal Commission found it necessary to reconsider its = home ms 


The United Kingdom, France and Italy had reached the period w home 
crops having passed into consumption, they were pax egg: ent anh | 
imported supplies, and it was essential to utilise the limited shipping which the 
Shipping Controller was able to provi for the purpose of sendi wid to 
nae The Government of India accordingly r they . 
: would agree to the diversion to Hurope of the 75, ‘tons extra wheat previow 
_ «promised them. At this period the wheat position in India .was fempora: 
 gasier. Prices had fallen; and new harvest was expetted in the follo 
month, ‘The Government of India, therefore, agreed to the diversion of 
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rs up to the bag of October. But at the end of September the improve-* 

the. oa thelr agricultural outlook justified the Government of India 
cir idee on supplies of Australian wheat. . In all 58 steamers 

protector of liners) brought wheat to India on Government account in 1919, 

and the appended statement shows the total amount imported and the - dintet- 

bution among the ein ports: — ©. / 
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38, These imports of oe hr wheat were arranged partly in order roe 
the pressure on stocks of Indian wheat might be relieved and partly in the ? 
hope that we coull use them as a lever on prices, At first our position was 
not easy. The pro fing price was so calculated as to cover reasonable risks, 
and strictly speaki resented the best estimate we could make of the 
price at which we could ‘Mork to sell without incurring loss. At the same 
time, the stipulation made by the Treasury that we should not sell at a profit, 
, readered it necessary. at first that we should not go above the pro forma price. 
"In the initial stages therefore the position was that, while we could not 
exceed the pro forma we might have to go below it if as we hoped the arrival 
of larger quantities of Australian wheat had the effect of bringing down the . 
price of Indian wheat. Later on of course it might be legitimate to sell above — 
the pro forma in order to cover losses previously incurred, but if the arrival 
of ics wheat did result in a fall in the ee rice of Indian wheat it was natural to 
e pose that the United Provinces harvest in April and the Punjab harvest ~~ 

y would ee me still lower. The Government of India therefore 

se quite prepared to face a considerable loss. 

At first, it looked as if our expectations would be realised. Four steamers 
with more than 25,000 tons.of wheat arrived in Bombay in the first half of March. 
Lhe price of Indian Pései wheat 70 per cent of which on the 2nd March had been 

quoted in Bombay for March delivery at R11-8-0 per wt. dropped to R10-6-0 

os Mar¢eh lath and to R9-14-0 ny e end of the month. | Prices in Caleutia — 
fell in sympathy, and in order to sell the first three cargoes which arrived in 
Caleutta at the pe ‘of March and in the beginnisg of ier, we had to reduoe 

_ our price well below ‘the ‘pro forma, and we sustained considerable loss, In pe 
Ths pt difficulty was experienced ut first in finding’a sale for the wheat. 
ro forme rice at that time was R9-3-0 per cwt. or As. 6 below the 


no spt vt A also because with stocks — aa 
a estat baevest in the> Punjab, expec’ 

Boia, a a corresponding ite 
the end of the first weék in Apa 72,429 sone of Arewtralincs wheat had been — 
‘anand Be betore tha fad of 5 tons had been sold. sae et 
were due to arrive be month, and another disquieting 

it hag mn possible ‘to find covered storage for all the wheat, 
seth bad desc en plinthe st Bows Hi 
“esis ere 
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_ Presideney proper. The price of the Australian wheat was 


followed, and in spite ofthe harvest of the new crop i 
of wheat in Bombay continued to rise till er 
cwt. in the ne A May. Fat camp - “— 

i llowed e original pro 70 g., R9-8 
beat mah sapels bought up, and deh end of the first 
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tons had been sold out of arrivals in a ore gl . tons this 
time the risk of serious loss bad disa: eee A e first place, in the original 
pro forma the estimates for quality allowance and loss in outturn hi necessarily 
been pitched high, as we had no experience to guide us in cogling wee Australian 
wheat, and moreover it was known that the wheat which was being supplied to _ 
us had been fora long time in storage in Australia. After the first few 

had been handled, however, it was found that the estimate for quality allowance 
and loss in outturn might safely be reduced from 2 per cent. and 1} per cent. 
respectively to $ per cent. and } percent. These reductions reduced, dur pro 


forna price to Rs. 9-4 per cwt.,, but it was decided to retain Rs. 9-3 as our 


maximum, partly because of losses which had occurred in Calcutta and were. 
expected in Karachi, and partly because there was no object in making a 
present of As. 4 per cwt. to uncontrolled flour mills in Bombay. But what 
really saved us from loss was the rise in exchange from 1s.6d. to 18.8d. on the 13th 
May, followed by, the further rises in August and September. With the advent 
of the monsoon, prices of Indian wheat to drop, and sales fell off. The 
price was again reduced, and a temporary improvement was effected in the 
rate of sales, but as the monsoon developed, increasing difficulty was experienced 
in disposing of the wheat which had arrived in April and May, and which had 
deliberately been Kept back at Mr. Keatinge’s request as a reserve against the 
trying times expected in Bombay in the monsoon. This difficulty was not 
felt in respect of fresh cargoes arriving from Australia. The 5,000 tons which 
arrived by the 8.8. Orissa were sold within two. hours of the vessel’s arrival 
on the 19th June. Bnt the other wheat had préviously been treated for weevil 
in Australia, and as invariably happens with wheat so treated, when the 
weevils again made their appearance, they increased and multiplied at an 
incredible rate. Iinspected the stocks then amounting to 18,000 tons at the 
end of July, and again reduced the price. But at the end of August 11,000 ~ 
tons still remained unsold. There was no demand either in Bombuy or else- 
where in India, Merchants refused to buy the wheat for sale as wheat, and 
the mills whose markets had been ve ogse Cm § the restrictions on the.export 
of flour were fully stocked. Mr, Jacob repo that no conasttie reduction 
in price was likely to have any appreciable effect on the rate of sale. On the 
other hand, he stated that weevilling was proceeding at such a pace, that unless 
early measures were taken to get nd of the stocks, there was every likelihood 
of large quantities of valuable foodstuffs, which if not required in India were 
in urgent request in countries ordinarily dependent on India for their supplies, 
being entirely destroyed without anyone being benefited. It had been’ pre- 
viously arranged that the Controller of Contracts should take over 2,000 tons — 
of this wheat for use in ‘controlled mills, and it was now decided that other 
millers who bought ‘the balance of the wheat should be given not only an 
allowance for loss in weight, but also yee licenses for flour up to 90 per cent. 
of the quantity of wheat purchased. No difficulty was experienced in sell 

off the weevilled stocks on these terms, and such odd eg a as pan 


toarrive in Bombay were readily sold at prices which the in exchange oi 


enabled us to pitch fairly low. In Karachi the imports of Aus , 
gave greater trouble. Mr, Gubbay had des five: steam peg Py 


and it was originally intended that the whole of this. wheat should be made : 
_ over to the Controller of Contracts for use in the controlled mills. The first 

two cargoes, aggregating 18,774 tons net, which arrived on the 21st March 
and the 1st April, were accordingly made over to Messrs. Ralli i: re got feck 


military account, but the flour and atta made from 
aa well as the products of hard: sab wien, aad 
of Sind much preferred the qualities of wheat to which they 
Moreover, Pigib-wiedt weses com in Sind. 
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